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JERUSALEM IN BIBLE TIMES 



PROFESSOR LEWIS BAYLES PATON, PH.D., D.D. 
Hartford Theological Seminary, Hartford, Conn. 



XI. JERUSALEM IN THE PERIOD BETWEEN THE OLD AND 
THE NEW TESTAMENTS 

The rebuilding of the Temple and of the ancient city-wall are the 
only recorded architectural achievements of the Jews in the Persian 
period. The population of Jerusalem was scanty, even after Nehe- 
miah had drafted a tenth of the colony to help fill up the vacant space 
within the walls (Neh. 11:1). The poverty was great, and constant 
feuds with their neighbors left no opportunity for building operations. 
Under Greek rule the conditions were little better. The Akra, or 
Citadel, was fortified and occupied alternately by the Egyptians and 
the Syrians. In 198 b. c. it was in the hands of Scopas, the general 
of Ptolemy Epiphanes, but was captured from him by Antiochus the 
Great (Josephus, Ant., xii, 3:3). In 168 B.C. Apollonius Thrasaei, 
the general of Antiochus Epiphanes, captured Jerusalem, broke down 
the walls and the houses, defiled the Temple, and set up an altar of 
the Olympian Zeus upon the altar of burnt-offering. The observance 
of the Jewish religion was prohibited, and multitudes perished in 
the ensuing persecution. At this time the Akra was rebuilt out of 
material taken from the ruined walls and houses, and was filled with 
a large Syrian garrison that dominated both the city and the Temple 
(I Mace. 1:33-40; 3:45; Josephus, Ant., xii, 5:4; 6:2). Ini64B.c. 
when Judas Maccabaeus defeated the Syrians and occupied Jerusalem 
he was unable to dislodge this garrison (I Mace. 4:36-41; Josephus, 
Ant., xii, 7:6). The Syrians and renegades continued to maintain 
themselves here, harassing the Jews and interrupting the Temple 
services, so that Judas made a strenuous, but unsuccessful, effort to 
drive them out {Ant., xii, 9:3,4). During the subsequent wars the 
Akra served as a center of Syrian agitation in Judea and as a refuge 
for unsuccessful Syrian armies {Ant., xii, 10:4). In 161 b. c. it was 
strengthened by the Syrian general Bacchides (Ant., xiii, 1:3), and 
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with Bethsura remained untaken when all the other fortresses of the 
land had been captured by the Jews {Ant., xiii, 2:1). Numerous 
negotiations were conducted between the Hasmonean princes and the 
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claimants for the Syrian throne with a view to its surrender, but 
nothing came of these (Ant., xiii, 2:3; 5:2), and in 146 b. c. Jona- 
than began to lay siege to it (Ant., xiii, 4:9). A wall was built through 
the midst of the city to exclude the garrison from access to the market- 
place (Ant., xiii, 5:11), no help came to the Syrians (Ant., xiii, 6:6), 
and they were reduced to the greatest straits (I Mace. 13:49), so that 
they were compelled to surrender to Simon in 161 b. c. (I Mace. 13 : 50). 
According to Josephus, the Akra was razed to the ground, and even 
the hill upon which it stood was cut off and thrown into the valley, 
so that it was no longer higher than the Temple mount (Ant., xiii, 
6:7; War, i, 2:2; v, 4:1). 

In regard to the location of the Akra the numerous references in 
I Mace, and Josephus leave no room for doubt. It was in the City of 
David, or Lower City, on the southeast hill immediately south of the 
Temple. The LXX version identifies it with the Millo of David, 
Solomon, and Hezekiah (II Sam. 5:9; I Kings 9:15, 24; II Chron. 
32:5). It was probably the same as the " fortress which belongs to 
the house" of Neh. 2:8.* 

In the wars with the Syrians the chief stronghold of the Maccabeans 
was the Temple. In 164 Judas took refuge there and successfully 
resisted Antiochus Eupator until his provisions gave out. Antiochus 
was so impressed with its strength that he cast down part of its wall 
before leaving Jerusalem (Ant., xii, 9 : 5-7). This damage was repaired 
by Jonathan in 146 b. c, who greatly strengthened the outer wall by 
the addition of lofty towers (A nt., xiii, 5:11). After the fall of the Akra 
in 141 b. c. the Temple became the citadel of Jerusalem, and all the 
Hasmonean princes labored to make it impregnable. The enemies 
of Hyrcanus II intrenched themselves there (Ant., xiv, 1:2). Aris- 
tobulus was besieged there by Aretas and Hyrcanus II (Ant., xiv, 2 : 1, 
2 ; 4:1,2). When Pompey advanced to settle the dispute between the 
two brothers, he was compelled to lay siege to it. He found it defended 
on the north by a strong wall with lofty, well-built towers, in front of 
which were a ditch and a deep natural ravine. In order to take it he 
was compelled to construct a wall of circumvallation with towers that 
overtopped those of the Temple inclosure. Even these efforts would 

1 For a full discussion of the location of the Akra see Article IV, Biblical World, 
April, 1907, pp. 253-59. 
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probably have been unsuccessful but for the unwillingness of the Jews 
to fight on the Sabbath (Ant., xiv, 4:2-4; War, ii, 7:1, 3-6). In 
37 b. c. Herod besieged the Temple in a similar manner, constructing 
a wall and towers over against it, and filling up the ditch that lay in 
front of it (Ant., xiv, 15:14; 16:2; War, i, 17:8). 

Another construction of the Maccabean age was the Palace that 
was occupied as a residence by the Hasmonean high-priestly kings. 
In Ant., xx, 8:11, Josephus states that it was built "of old" (iraXai) 
by the Hasmoneans, but he gives no precise information as to its 
origin. Apparently it was already in existence when Hyrcanus I 
built the Baris (Ant., xviii, 4:3). It was used by Aristobulus as a 
royal residence (Ant., xiv, 1:2; War, i, 6:1), and was subsequently 
occupied by Pompey after the surrender of the city (Ant., xiv, 4:2, 
War, i, 7 : 2). In it Herod and Phasaelus took refuge from the party 
of Antigonus (Ant., xiv, 13:3, 4; War, i, 13:2, 3). According to 
Ant., xx, 8: 11, it was near the Xystus, upon an elevation that afforded 
a delightful prospect. According to War, ii, 16 : 3, it lay in the Upper 
City at the end of the bridge which crossed the Tyropoeon Valley to 
the Temple. These statements show that it must have been situated 
on the top of the central hill of Jerusalem, in substantially the po ition 
now occupied by the Synagogue of the Ashkenazim Jews. It occupied 
a commanding site and was strongly fortified so that it served as a 
sort of citadel for the Upper City. 

From the time of Hyrcanus I (135-105 b. c.) dates the Baris (Heb* 
Bird, "fortress"), which stood upon the site of the Tower of Hammeah 
in Nehemiah's wall (Neh. 3:1), and of the later Antonia (Ant., xviii, 
4:3; xv, 11:4), in the place now occupied by the Turkish Barracks 
at the northwest corner of the Haram. 2 By this fortress the northern 
side of the Temple was greatly strengthened, and it formed a safe and 
convenient residence for the Hasmonean princes at the times when 
they were obliged to perform high-priestly duties in the Temple. 
Hyrcanus I dwelt here much of the time, and kept here the high- 
priestly vestments; and his example was followed by all of his succes- 
sors (Ant., xviii, 4:3; xv, 11:4). Here Aristobulus murdered his 
brother Antigonus (Ant., xiii, 11:2; War, i, 3:3-5). Here the wife 
and children of the rebellious Aristobulus were imprisoned by Queen 

2 See Article I, Biblical World, January, 1907, pp. 13-15. 
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Alexandra (Ant., xiii, 16:5). Here Hyrcanus II took refuge from 
the attack of his brother Aristobulus (Ant., xiv, 1:2; War, i, 6:1). 
Hence Antigonus, the last of the Hasmoneans, went out to fall at the 
feet of the Roman general Sosius (Ant., xiv, 16:2; War, i, 18:2). 

Besides the Baris the high-priest John Hyrcanus constructed for 
himself a sepulchral monument that remained a conspicuous landmark 




TOMBS IN THE KIDRON VALLEY 



in Jerusalem. War, v, 6:2, states that Titus made it the objective 
point in his plan to break through the three northern walls of the city. 
War, v, 7:3, says that after the fall of the third, or outer wall on the 
north, John and his party defended the Tower of Antonia and the 
north cloister of the Temple, while Simon and his party defended the 
ground that was near the Monument of John as far as the gate where 
water was brought into the Tower of Hippicus. According to War, 
v, 9:2, after the fall of the second wall, Titus proposed to capture the 
Upper City at the Monument of John, and the Temple at the Tower 
of Antonia (cf. v, 11:4). These references lead us to look for the 
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Monument on the north side of the Upper City, just inside of the old 
first wall on the north. 

When Alexander Jannaeus was on his deathbed he advised his 
queen, Alexandra, to come to terms with the Pharisees, his lifelong 
enemies. In honor of this conduct the Pharisees built him a splendid 
monument {Ant., xiii, 15:5; 16:1). According to War, v, 7: , it 
lay outside of the second wall on the north, in the vicinity of the Tower 
of Antonia and the north cloister of the Temple. 

(Xher tombs of the Maccabean age are the so-called Tomb of 
Absalom, Tomb of James, and Tomb of Zechariah that are still to 
be seen hewn in the cliff on the east side of the gorge of the Kidron 
east of the Haram. Perhaps this is the place called by Josephus 
Peristereon, or " Dove-cote" (War, v, 12:2), and the name may be 
due to the numerous tombs excavated in the rock. 

The only other architectural undertaking of the Maccabean age 
that is known to us is the bridge across the Tyropoeon Valley that con- 
nected the Temple with the Upper City. Josephus tells us that Aris- 
tobulus broke it down in anticipation of Pompey's attack (Ant., xiv> 
4:2; War, i, 7 : 2), but how long before his day it was erected he does 
not inform us. 3 

With Herod a new building era began in Jerusalem. From Nehe- 
miah to the end of the Hasmonean period there had been little change, 
but now alterations were undertaken on a magnificent scale. In the 
early part of his reign, certainly before the battle of Actium in 31 b. c , 
Herod rebuilt the Baris, or fortress of Hyrcanus I, near the northwest 
corner of the Temple inclosure and named it Antonia after his friend 
Marcus Antonius, the Triumvir. The slopes of the hill on which the 
tower stood were covered with slabs of polished stone that rendered 
access impossible. Around the top of the cliff was a breastwork three 
cubits high, and within this inclosure stood the fortress, forty cubits 
in height, with a tower at each of the corners. The interior was fitted 
up like a palace with rooms of all sorts, courts, baths, and quar ers 
for troops, so that it seemed like a little city. On the north and east, 
where there were no natural declivities, the tower was protected by a 
deep ditch and by the Pool Struthion. By this tower the north wall 
of the city was greatly strengthened, and a vantage ground was gained 

3 See Article I Biblical World, January, 1907, pp. 16 f. 
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for controlling the Temple quarter. A legion of Roman soldiers was 
stationed here, and at the least sign of disorder it ran down into the 
Outer Court and seized the offenders. 4 

In the year 26 b. c. Herod constructed a theater in Jerusalem Its 
location is not clearly defined by Josephus, but he seems to indicate 
that it was in the Upper City in the vicinity of the Maccabean Palace. 




Phtograph by L. B. Pctton 



SITE OF HEROD'S PALACE 



It was built in the most magnificent style, and was adorned with silver 
and gold. Plays were presented here on a splendid scale, and con- 
demned criminals were compelled to fight with wild beasts. The 
walls were adorned with trophies of Augustus' victories, which gave 
great offense to the Jews who supposed that the suits of armor con- 
tained heathen images (Ant., xv, 8:1-4). 

In 22 b. c. Herod undertook the building of a new palace for him- 
self. It lay in the northwest corner of the Old City on the site of the 
modern Turkish Citadel and Armenian Gardens. One of its towers, 

4 See Article I, Biblical World, January, 1907, pp. 13-15. 
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Hippicus, formed the northwest corner of the first, or inner wall of 
the city (War, v, 4:2). 5 

Another tower, Phasaelus, still survives in the so-called " Tower 
of David" near the modern Jaffa Gate (cf. War, ii, 3:2; v, 3:5; 
v, 4:4; vi, 8:1, 4; Ant., xvii, 10:2). These two towers, together with 
a third one, Mariamne, guarded the north wall of the Palace, which 
was at the same time the north wall of the Inner City. They were 
built of huge blocks of hard, white limestone. Hippicus was 25 cubits 
square and 80 cubits high; Phasaelus, 40 cubits square and about 
90 cubits high; Mariamne, 20 cubits square and 55 cubits high. 
Josephus dwells at length on the interior arrangement of these towers 
as one of the most magnificent features of the Palace (War, v, 4: 3, 4). 
Within the inclosure formed by the city walls on the north and west 
and the Palace walls on the south and east stood the Palace itself 
According to Josephus (War, v, 4:4; i, 21:1; Ant., xv, 9:3) the 
magnificence of this edifice was beyond description. It rose to a height 
of 30 cubits, and was flanked on all sides by towers at regular intervals- 
It contained apartments and banquet-halls for hundreds of guests- 
The walls were decorated with rare marbles, and the ceilings were 
remarkable for the length and the ornamentation of their beams. 
The furniture was of the most costly sort, and the household vessels 
were of gold and silver. Round about the Palace lay exquisite gardens 
and groves containing fountains and statues. 

Herod's greatest architectural undertaking was the rebuilding 
of the Temple, which was begun in the year 20 b. c. The immense 
constructions that were necessary in order to secure room for the 
Outer Court, and the size and location of the other courts, have already 
been described in the discussion of the location of Herod's Temple. 6 
The new Outer Court was fully twice as large as that of ZerubbabePs 
Temple. On the north, east, and west it was inclosed with a porch 
30 cubits wide, formed by two rows of white marble columns 25 cubits 
high supporting a cedar roof. On the south there were four rows of 
columns and the porch was two stories high. This was known as the 
Royal Porch. That on the east was known as Solomon's Porch. 
On the roofs of these porches Roman sentries from the Castle of 

» See Article VIII, Biblical World, August, 1907, pp. 92 f. 
6 See Article I, Biblical World, January, 1907, pp. 9-22. 
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Antonia continually went the round in order to keep watch upon the 
multitude within. The Inner Court, including the Court of the Priests, 
the Court of Israel, and the Court of the Women, was surrounded 
with a balustrade 3 cubits high. Within this fourteen steps led up to 
the higher inner platform. Then came the Chel, or "Terrace," 
10 cubits wide, and then a series of gateways opening between exedra 
that inclosed the court on all sides. These gateways were nine in 
number, four on the north, four on the south, and one on the east. 
They had double doors 30 cubits high and 15 cubits broad that were 
adorned with gold and silver. The gate on the east that led into the 
Court of the Women was specially magnificent. It was made of Cor- 
inthian bronze and was so heavy that it could scarcely be shut by 
twenty men. The chambers around the inner walls of the Court of 
the Women were used as treasuries, and in front of them stood boxes for 
collecting the money-offerings of the worshipers. Between the Court 
of the Women and the Court of Israel lay the Beautiful or Nikanor 
Gate, 50 cubits high, with two doors 40 cubits in height covered with 
massive gold and silver ornaments. The Court of Israel, that was 
open only to male Israelites who were ceremonially clean, was sur- 
rounded with exedra like the Court of the Women, and was entered 
by three gates on the north and three on the south, besides the gate 
leading from the Court of the Women. At its western end was the 
Court of the Priests, inclosing the Sanctuary and the Altar, and 
separated from the Court of Israel by a beautifully ornamented stone 
balustrade 1 cubit in height. The main body of the Sanctuary was 
100 cubits long, 60 cubits broad, and 100 cubits high. The front on 
the eastern end was expanded with wings 20 cubits square, so that it 
formed a sort of propylaeum 100 cubits long and 100 cubits high. The 
Sanctuary was thus more than twice as large as that of Zerubbabel. 
It was built of immense blocks of white marble, covered on the front, 
and perhaps all around on the lower courses, with plates of gold. The 
wealth spent in its adornment was enormous, and made it one of the 
wonders of the world. Its white courts, porches, and buildings rose 
tier upon tier, so that it looked like a great snow-covered mountain, 
and its marble and gold gleamed so brilliantly in the sun that the eye 
could scarcely bear to look upon them {Ant., xv, 11; War, v, 5; 
Babylonian Talmud, Middoth, ii). The best and most recent recon- 
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A. 9. The Beautiful or Nicanor Gate. 

A. 10. The Gate of the women's court ( ?). 

B. 2. Probable position of the Shushan Gate but now 
the site of the Golden Gate. 

C. A conjectural portico with steps forming the en- 
trance to the bridges or causeways leading to the fortress 
Antonia. 

D. 1. The chamber of Lepers. D. 2. The chamber 
of Wood. D. 3. The chamber of Oil. D. 4. The Cham- 
ber of Nazirites. 

E. The Holy of Holies. 

F. The Sanctuary, containing the Candlestick, the 
Table of Shewbread, and the Altar of Incense. 

Q. Chel. A passageway or terrace. 
R. The wall or partition; Soreg. 
T. Conjectural position of the council-chamber 
where the Sanhedrin met. 
Bl. 




PLAN OF HEROD'S TEMPLE 
From "Sacred Sites 0} the Gospels" by Sunday and Waterhousc 
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struction of the ground-plan of Herod's Temple is that of Sanday and 
Whitehouse. 7 With the courteous permission of the publishers it is 
reproduced on the preceding page. 

The Xystus, or Forum, is not mentioned before the time of Herod, 
and was probably laid out by him. According to War, v, 4: 2, it lay 
near the inner wall on the north at the point where it crossed the 
Tyropoeon Valley to join the west porch of the Temple. According 
to War, ii, 16: 5, it was near the end of the bridge that led from the 
Upper City to the Temple (cf. vi, 6:2). It was the final point of 
attack of the Romans afer the outer and middle walls on the north 
had fallen. According to War, ii, 16:3, it was used as a meeting- 
place for public assemblies. 

The Hippodrome, which is first mentioned in the year 4 b. c, was 
probably also the work of Herod. It was occupied as a stronghold by 
the Jews in their fight with the quaestor Sabinus whose headquarters 
were in Herod's Palace. It seems, therefore, to have stood upon 
high ground on he western hill. Spiess 8 plausibly conjectures that 
it lay on the site of the modern H&ret el-Maid^n or " Street of the 
Racecourse" (cf. Ant., xvii, 10:2; War, ii, 3:1, 2). 

The Council House and Archives were probably also the work of 
Herod, since they are not mentioned before his time. They lay near 
together, since both were set on fire by the Romans at the same time 
(War, vi, 6:3). The Council House, according to War, v, 4:2, 
lay near the inner wall on the north, between the Xystus and the west 
porch of the Temple. Both buildings, apparently, were situated in 
the Tyropoeon Valley close to the west wall of the Temple, and were 
south of the inner wall on the north, since they were not burned by 
the Romans until after the Upper City had been captured. 

The Serpent's Pool (Birket Mamilla), the Pool Amygdalon 
(Birket Hammam el-Batraq), and the Pool Struthion (Birket Isra c fl) 
are not mentioned in the Old Testament, nor by Josephus before the 
time of the siege of Jerusalem. It is possible, therefore, that they also 
may have been the work of Herod, and may have been designed to 
supply his Palace and the Castle of Antonia with water. 9 

7 Sanday, Sacred Sites of the Gospels (Oxford, 1903), p. 116. 

8 Das Jerusalem des Josephus, p. 30. 

9 See Article III, Biblical World, March, 1907, pp. 174-82. 



